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rendy with his scholastic work he read law. In
1821 he became a tutor at Yale, continuing his
legal studies in his spare time, and was admitted
to the Connecticut bar in 1823. In the same year
he was married to Elizabeth Elliott Joy. He
opened his law office at Newtown, Fairfield
County, also undertaking private tuition of Yale
students. He represented his district in the Gen-
eral Assembly for two terms, but in 1837 re-
moved to Bridgeport. Here he quickly came to
the fore, became state's attorney for Fairfield
County, and represented Bridgeport in the legis-
lature during two terms. In 1847 he was ap-
pointed Kent Professor of Law at Yale, and re-
moved accordingly to New Haven, where he con-
tinued also to practise. In the same year he was
appointed one of the commissioners to revise the
state statutes, an undertaking which entailed
great care and application since there had been
no revision for twenty-five years. The task, how-
ever, was completed within a year. In 1849 he
was elected to the state Senate, serving one term,
at the conclusion of which he was elected repre-
sentative for New Haven in the lower house. In
1852 he became judge of the New Haven County
court, remaining such for one year. In 1854 tne
legislature appointed him governor of the state,
the electorate having failed to make a choice at
the preceding election, and he held the position
for a full term. He had no interests other than
the law and its amendment and thus by severe
concentration was able to perform competently
an enormous amount of work. In 1861 he was
chosen judge of the supreme court of errors and
of the superior court of Connecticut, to fill a va-
cancy, and continued to occupy a seat on the
bench until Feb. 12,1866, when, having reached
the statutory age of seventy years, he retired.
During his tenure of judicial office he had main-
tamed his association with the Yale Law School
and on his retirement from the bench devoted his
energies chiefly to its affairs. He died at New
Haven.

Dutton was not a learned lawyer but possessed
an extensive and accurate knowledge of "case
law," which he applied with remarkable facility.
He was quick to grasp a point, fertile of resource,
and at the bar, on the bench, and in the lecture
room was adequate for any emergency. As an
advocate his strength lay in his ability to present
facts forcibly and lucidly to a jury from the prac-
tical commonplace standpoint, and as a judge he
was expeditious, courteous, and eminently recep-
tive. Somewhat advanced in his ideas on law re-
form, while he was a member of the legislature
he procured the passage of a statute permitting
in civil cases parties in interest to testify. He
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was also sponsor of a bill giving the superior
court sole jurisdiction in divorce. He was au-
thor of The Connecticut Digest (1833), and A
Revision of Swift's Digest of the Laws of Con-
necticnt (2 vols., 1848-53), in which he was as-
sisted by N. A. Cowdrey.

[Louis H. Bristol, in 37 Conn. Reports, 620; John
Livingston, Portraits of Eminent Americans Now Liv-
ing, vol. II (1853); Obit. Record Grads. Yale Coll.,
1869; Gilbert Cope, Gencal. of the Dutton Family of
Pa. . . . With . . . a Short Account of the Duttons of
Conn. (1871).]                                       H.W.H.K.

DUTTON, SAMUEL TRAIN (Oct. 16,1849-
Mar. 28, 1919), educator and peace advocate,
was the eldest child of Jeremiah Dutton, farmer
in the town of Hillsboro, N, H., and his wife Re-
becca Hammond Train, daughter of a farmer
in the same town. On both sides were ances-
tors in early colonial Massachusetts. Jeremiah
Dutton was a stony, strictly orthodox, severely
moral, unsocial, intolerant Puritan, respected
and shunned by his neighbors. His wife was
equally religious, but in her the hardness of Pu-
ritanism was absent. She had physical beauty
and social charm. She freely gave and freely re-
ceived sympathy, kindliness, and forbearance,
and she had visions that transcended the Dutton
farm. Samuel was like his mother, and it was
with her encouragement that after completing
the studies of the district school he went for a
winter to the Francestown Academy and in the
fall of 1867 entered the Literary and Scientific
Institute at New London to prepare for Dart-
mouth. Two years later, in the midst of plans
for going to Dartmouth, it occurred to him that
a country boy ought to attend college in a city.
He therefore chose Yale, and graduated in 1873.
He expected eventually to enter the Christian
ministry, but his funds were low. A part of the
cost of his education had been met with bor-
rowed money. The rest had been earned In
need of income he assumed charge of the schools
in South Norwalk, Conn., in the fall of 1873. A
year later he married Cornelia C. North of New
Haven. Some wavering in the choice of a pro-
fession followed; for a time he turned to the
study of law. The schools under his direction im-
proved so rapidly, however, that he could not
escape the consequences, and in 1877 ne was
elected principal of the Eaton Grammar School
in New Haven. From 1882 to 1890 he was su-
perintendent of the New Haven schools, and at
the end of this period a national figure in educa-
tion. Ten fruitful years as superintendent of
schools at Brookline, Mass., followed, with nur
merous outside calls upon his services. He was
lecturer on pedagogy at Harvard, 1895-971 at ^
University of Chicago, 1897-98, and at Boston
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